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Tonight... 
...Dr Ken McColl from CSIRO-AAHL will be discussing his research on vertebrate pest control, including 
aspects of the history and application of biological control programs for rabbits and carp. 


In July.... 
„Melbourne Archaeologist, John Tunn, will speak on the ‘Archaeological study of Aboriginal culture in the 
Geelong region’. John has completed many archeological digs in the region and has an interesting display of artifacts. 


Explore, discover and identify some of the Western District Lakes unique 
a and threatened flora, through a guided walk and talk. 


7 A focus of the morning will be looking at the threatened Salt-lake Tussock 
Greening Grass (Poa sallacustris) found in small populations around the lakes. 


Date: Tuesday 28 June 2016 
Time: 10.00 a.m.—12.00 p.m. 


Threatened 


species Location: ‘The Barrage’, Cundare Duverney Road, 3.8 km from the 
` Corangamite Lake Road turnoff 


Walk and. Talk RSVP: by 5.00 p.m. on 20 June 2016 to 


Event cparker@greeningaustralia.org.au along with dietary requirements. 
A map will be emailed upon confirmation of attendance. 


This event is funded through the Critical Action & Strategic Partnerships 


Pauley cack a Cuppa Enda Grants through the Department of Environment, Land, Water and Planning 


walk and talk session with the 
Greening Australia team. 


GFNC website GFNC is on Facebook 
www.gfnc.org.au http:/www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or An online discussion group for members 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming en read 
interesting articles and much more.. 
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Observations 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 
Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at The photo on the front cover, by Hannah Aimer, is of an 
general meetings. Otway Black Snail Victaphanta compacta, taken at Melba 
The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat Gully. May 2016. 


to other members and visitors. The photo on the back cover, by Helen Schofield, is of a 
Little Whip Snake, taken at Buckley Falls. May 2016. 





Committee report 


he May committee meeting was held on the 16th of 

the month. A full agenda was tabled covering the 
club’s excursion program, a number of financial matters 
around equipment depreciation and authorities for the 
new GFNC Environmental Fund April 2016, plus a review 
of the Risk Management plan for the club’s Parks Victoria 
fauna permit. The status and progress of a number of 
conservation issues were also discussed and | thought it 
worthwhile to highlight to members the various activities 
the club does in this area. 


Conservation and protection of local native habitat is 
central to the aims of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club. 
Members come together to share their appreciation of 
natural history by observing what they see in the way of 
plants and animal species, recording their location, 
abundance and behaviour so that the club can collectively 
learn about our local environment. This systematic 
approach builds our knowledge so that the club can be an 
authoritative voice in protecting threatened fauna and 
flora and native habitats in general. 


There are three aspects where the club inputs into this 
conservation debate. 


The first area is in review of conservation policy and 
direction. In this respect, a number of documents have 
been recently released for public comment by the 
Department of Environment, Land, Water and Planning 
(DELWP). These are: 


e Changes to Native Vegetation Clearing 
Regulations 


e New Policy: Protecting Victoria's Environment- 
Biodiversity 2032 


e Discussion Paper: Water for Victoria. 


Various public consultation forums have been held with 
some of our members attending and inputting into the 
community discussion. The club has partly reviewed 
these documents but due to limited resources has not 
always been able to comment in detail but thankfully 
advice and assistance from Bruce Lindsay has drawn our 
attention to key issues where necessary. 


The second area where the club gets involved in is 
commenting on local planning decisions and presenting 
the case when inappropriate development may present a 
risk to fauna and flora. Some recent examples are: 


e Supporting City of Greater Geelong in a land swap 
arrangement at Intended Heads has resulted in a 
positive outcome—a section of land being set 
aside as a nature reserve. 


e Highlighting the detrimental aspects of the 
proposed development and extension of a sand 
mine operation encroaching on the bush around 
the You Yangs. A club submission against the 


Rod Lowther, Secretary 


proposal has been submitted to council. A hearing 
was to occur with council representatives but their 
sacking by the State Government has delayed the 
review process to a future undetermined date. 


e The Ocean Grove Structure plan was the subject of 
a DELWP Panel hearing last month. Barry 
Lingham most effectively presented the case for 
retaining a buffer zone from development to the 
north of the town and its importance on local 
biodiversity. GF NC members, Wendy Duncan and 
Richard Weatherly, spoke at the hearing in terms of 
their private submissions in support of the CoGG 
structure plan. The panel is yet to hand down their 
finding. 


e The Moolap Group in particular has worked very 
diligently towards protecting the former Saltworks 
as an International Bird Sanctuary, which has been 
critical in fulfilling the conservation role of the club. 
The discussion paper on the DELWP study is due 
in the next two months. The impact of a housing 
development is potentially so disastrous to 
migratory bird species that the Moolap Group has 
already started to plan its response to potential 
outcomes. 


The third aspect of conservation is in the representation 
of GFNC members on local organisation consultative 
bodies. These roles are important in ensuring that the 
club’s collective knowledge and views are signalled early 
in the decision making processes, hopefully leading to 
better conservation outcomes across the Geelong region. 
Some of these bodies are: 


e Barwon Water Environmental Consultative 
Committee (Deborah Evans) 


e CCMA Lower Barwon Wetlands Advisory Group 
(Craig Morley) 


e Western Treatment Plant Biodiversity 
Conservation Advisory Committee (Tom Fletcher) 


e Jerringot and Lake Lorne Reserves Consultation 
Groups 


e CCMA Barwon River Users Group 
(Deborah Evans) 


A few GFNC members are also part of Landcare and 
Friends Groups. While not representing the club directly, 
these members are able to alert us to potential 
conservation issues as it effects their local groups. 


The club is very thankful to the many members who 
assist with all the abovementioned activities. 


Many species of wildlife in our region seem to be just 
hanging in there and pressures from inappropriate land 
development and invasive species are constant threats to 
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the integrity of the habitats in which they live. Connectivity 
between suitable habitat types is also an issue and loss of 
a small area of habitat can have a much greater impact 
than its size would suggest. 


All of these conservation issues and their collective 
impact have reinforced the need for the committee to 


allocate dedicated meeting time to develop a consistent 
and coordinated approach to the prioritising of the issues 
involved. The GFNC committee is examining the feasibility 
of establishing a conservation subcommittee as the best 
approach, and would therefore welcome hearing from any 
members who might wish to participate. 


Out and about: Figs and fig wasps 


| ynne Clarke gave me a fresh ripe fig from the tree up 
the road. Did she know she was giving me not one but 
hundreds of one-seeded succulent fruits, encased in a 
hollow-ended swollen stem and that those fruits would not 
have been there if wasps had not pollinated them inside 
that stem? 


The fig we eat is a synconium, the opening at its end is 
called the ostiole. It is constructed as an entry but not an 
exit. 


There are 1000 species of Ficus worldwide and about 45 
Australian species, at least 14 of which are endemic. 
Many of them grow in the tropical rainforest; one is 
(barely) native to Victoria, but some thrive here in 
Geelong. Perhaps the best known is the Moreton Bay Fig 
which is a very large evergreen tree. All have edible fruits, 
and need a wasp, usually one species unique to it, to 
pollinate its hidden flowers. 


There are three types of flower in the synconium—male, 
long-style female and short-style female. The flowers do 
not have petals; there is a calyx around the ovary. The 
wasps are minute; winged females about 3 mm long, and 
males sometimes only 1 mm long, and usually wingless. 
The female enters the synconium through the ostiole. It 
can be a difficult passage as she has to squeeze past 
tightly-closed bracts and may even lose her wings and 
antennae in the process. Her body is adapted for the 
journey, her head and thorax are flattened and elongate. 
She also has rows of forward-pointing teeth on her 
mandible and a few strong teeth on her legs, which stop 
her from slipping backwards. She is looking for 
somewhere to deposit her eggs; the fig flowers need her 
to pollinate them. The female's ovipositor can reach down 
a short style into the female ovary, where she deposits an 
egg, but not into the ovary of a long-styled female flower, 
which receives pollen from a wasp and develops into a 
fruit. The egg develops in a gall. 


The female may collect pollen actively. In this case she 
will have a comb on her foreleg, and a pollen pouch on 
her thorax for storage. If she is a passive pollinator, the 
pollen will just be picked up on her body as she moves 
about the flowers. 


The eggs develop into larvae and then into male or 
female wasps. Maturity can take from three to twenty 
weeks. The male's job is to mate, then chew a hole 
through the synconium for the winged female to escape. 
When he reaches the outside, he dies. The female 
leaves, carrying pollen from ripe anthers, and flies off to 
enter another synconium on a tree of the same species 
that is receptive for pollination. Sometimes a chemical 
scent is produced by the tree to help her. 


Only a few individuals out of thousands manage to 
continue the reproductive cycle successfully. Many fig 
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flowers develop into fruits (a case of which is the 
cleverest, the plant or the animal?) Once the female 
wasps leave the synconium, it ripens into the fig we 
recognize; figs that are not pollinated drop to the ground. 


There are also ‘false’, non-pollinating fig wasps, with long 
ovipositors that can pierce right through outer layer of the 
synconium and reach into short-style ovaries. Sometimes 
they take over existing galls. Any pollen the newly mated 
females inside might pick up is wasted. 


The Common Fig Ficus carica was one of the earliest 
plants cultivated. Its pollinating wasp is Blastophaga 
psenes. There are many commercial cultivars, some 
dating back ten thousands of years. Some are 
parthenogenic, developing figs without the aid of wasp 
pollination. However, they have no seeds. Commercial 
figs of the Smyrna type have no male flowers and only 
long-styled female flowers, so need ‘assisted’ pollination 
to produce seeds, usually from a 'caprifig’, which has no 
long-style female flowers, planted among them which 
supplies the wasps. Australian native fig trees are 
pollinated by wasps of the genus Pleistodontes, and ina 
couple of cases, by two, not one, species, a most unusual 
occurrence. 


Some Australian native figs 


Ficus macrophylla Moreton Bay Fig 

This is a large tree that is found in all types of coastal 
rainforest from the Illawarra district of New South Wales 
to north Queensland. It is distinguished by the smooth 
rusty underside of the leaves. Although familiar as a 
spreading tree, in its natural habitat it behaves as a 
strangler, that starts life as a small seed dropped by a 
bird high on the branches of another tree, where it lives 
as an epiphyte on accumulated leaf debris. It may take 
many years to send fine roots down to the ground. Once 
rooted there, they thicken dramatically, fusing and 
forming such a tight latticework that it prevents its host 
from expanding. The host dies, leaving a hollow, topped 
by a massive crown. Next time you look at a Moreton Bay 
Fig, think of what it might have been. The figs are round, 
speckled and pollinated by Pleistodontes froggatti. The 
subspecies co/umnaris which occurs on Lord Howe Island 
is more of a banyan; one tree spreading over 2 ha., with a 
gigantic crown over 20 metres high. 


Ficus coronata Sandpaper Fig 

This is the only fig that occurs naturally in Victoria, in 
rainforest gullies near Mallacoota. It is sometimes known 
as the Creek Sandpaper Fig, being commonly found 
along creek banks. It is a tree or shrub, rarely more than 
8-10 metres tall. Its dark purple fruit, 2-5 cm wide are 
sweet, but the quality varies and the coat is hairy. On 
older trunks the fruit can appear to grow straight out of 
older trunks; this is known as caulifloury. The rough 
leaves were used by indigenous people as sandpaper to 


smooth wooden articles and the milky latex exuded from 
the leaf stems was used for healing wounds. 


Ficus fraseri White Sandpaper Fig 

This is larger and more spreading than F. coronata. It 
varies considerably in habit from a small open-branched 
tree of six metres to a 15 metre tall tree with a dense 
canopy. It is found from the Hunter River in NSW to the 
Atherton Tableland in Queensland. Its round fruits ripen 
over an extended period. 


Ficus destruens Rusty Fig 

Destruens means destroying, indicating that this is one of 
the strangler figs. It has orange fruit and upward-pointing 
leaves, with bright rusty undersides. It grows to 32 
metres tall. Its pollinating wasp is Pleistodontes 
rigisamos. 


Ficus rubiginosa Port Jackson Fig, Rock Fig 

This fig prefers rocky, well-drained positions. It is either a 
hemiepiphyte or a lithophyte (growing on rocks). It occurs 
in tropical and sub-tropical rainforests from the NSW 
south coast to central Queensland. Its round orange-red 
fruit is up to two cm long, on a stiff stalk, in pairs. It is 
pollinated by P. imperialis. 


Ficus pleurocarpa Banana Fig 

Its common name refers to the shape and colour of its 
fruit, not their taste, which humans do not appreciate, 
although many birds and mammals eat them. 
Pleurocarpa means ‘ribbed fruit’. This fig is a large 
strangler that grows in the far north, from Tully to Cape 
Tribulation. It is more common in the richer volcanic soils 
and cooler upland areas. In the forest it is tall, up to 35 
metres, but in open paddocks it is more squat and 
spreading. Its glossy leaves have a slight kink at the 
margin. It has two pollinating wasps—P. regalis and P. 
deuterus, a species newly described in 2002. 


Ficus crassipes Round-leaved Banana Fig 

This fig also has two pollinating wasps, P. nitens and P. 
addiscotti. Its banana-shaped fruits are orange-brown to 
purple. It is a large strangler endemic to a small area of 
north-east rainforest Queensland. 


Ficus obliqua Small-leaved Fig 

This is another fig with two pollinators, P. greenwoodi 
and P. xanthocephalus. The latter is recently described 
and has a yellow head. However, it seems that P. 
xanthocephalus only pollinates those figs growing north 
of Cairns. The leaves are eaten by the larvae of the 
Common Crow and the No-brand Crow butterflies. Older 
plants can develop large buttresses. 


Ficus virens White Fig, Curtain Fig 

This is a Banyan type fig, throwing roots around nearby 
trees and forming accessory trunks. This occurs 
particularly in the monsoon and littoral rainforests of 
Western Australia, the Northern Territory and north-east 
Queensland. It grows as far south as the Macleay River, 


where it is more often found as a solitary strangler, or 
sprawled over rocks in the drier rainforests, especially 
near the coast. It is also found in Malesia and Asia. The 
large leaves have pale veins; new growth, after a brief, 
more or less deciduous period in late winter, is 
pinky-brown or bronze. It has globular paired fruits, dark 
in the north of its range, but pale pink in the south, are 
fairly dry. Some trees are huge and have become tourist 
attractions. The Curtain Fig Tree near Yungaburra on the 
Atherton Tableland has roots that drop15 metres to the 
ground. There is a boardwalk right around it. 


Ficus atricha Rockbreaker Fig 

This is another strangler that grows over boulders in the 
Northern Territory and Northwest Australia. Its pollinating 
wasp is unknown. 


Ficus lilliputiana is one of the world's smallest figs, 
growing to only 45 cm high and tending more to scramble 
across the surface of the rocks it grows on near 
Kununurra in Western Australia. It has a very limited 
distribution and was only formally described in 20071. It 
survives both monsoon rains as well as hot, dry 
conditions. The yellow fruit is edible. It is pollinated by P. 
proximus. 


In contrast to figs that are pollinated by two different 
wasps, P. macrocainus has been found to pollinate two 
species of fig, Ficus cerasicarpa and F. brachipoda, 
which is also pollinated by P. athysanus. Until recently it 
was believed that all figs and fig wasps had a one-to-one 
relationship. New species of fig wasp are still being 
discovered and the pollinators of some of our native figs 
are unknown. 


Figs are food for many birds and animals. Fig Parrots, 
Fig Doves, Cassowaries, Green Ringtail Possums, 
Musky Rat-kangaroos and fruit bats. They don't help 
pollination, but can spread the seeds. The milky exudate 
from the broken stems can be harmful to the skin, but 
has also been used in bush medicines and caulking 
boats. The leaves are food plants for caterpillars of 
tropical butterflies. And don't forget that it was fig leaves 
that Adam and Eve used to cover their nakedness! 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Lake Elizabeth 
28 April 2016 
Leader: Rod Lowther 


t was threatening welcome rain when we set off for Lake 

Elizabeth, but when we arrived the sky was overcast but 
dry. It was also very still, making for good observation 
conditions for the thirteen of us, in spite of the relatively low 
light levels. 


We all noted the dryness of the forest—mosses were 
shrivelled, lichens curling, ferns stiff with unfurled fronds, and 
even the bracken looked stressed. No dew hung from leaves, 
nor did little rivulets murmur. The track towards the lake was 
nevertheless lovely, with pale, straight gums sheltering the 
gully. Birds were few. Brown Thornbills, Silvereyes, and Grey 
Fantails were seen, however, and a fortunate few of us 
gained good views of a Bassian Thrush. 


A photo ought to have been taken of the awed delight on the 
faces of the group, as a pair of Yellow Robins hopped along 
the path ahead. The pond near the entrance to the path made 
a haven for a couple of Coots, and White-naped Honeyeaters 
were dipping in and out of the dark water, which reflected the 
bank of tree-ferns in its stillness. 


Once we reached the lake it was obvious that the lake water 
level was also low. A dusting of something pale was spread 
across its mirror-like surface. Was it algae, or perhaps pollen 
grains blown in? We did not know. A Little Pied Cormorant 
was drying its wings on a protruding log, but an Australasian 
Darter took longer to find. He was resting, shadow-like, at the 
very top of one of the taller, desiccated trunks, drowned in 
1953 by the lake which resulted from a huge landslide across 
the valley in June of that very wet year. 


Some of us chose to continue around the north-facing 
lakeside, from where it was eventually resolved that the 
movement and bubbles across the lake was a platypus. Rod 
confirmed this by a sighting of its characteristic tail. Four 
brilliant Crimson Rosellas lit up the bush, a scattering of little 
birds entertained us, and White-throated Treecreepers called 
from distant treetops, but it remained very quiet. 


As we returned to the picnic ground, a larger bird was seen 
high up. A Bassian Thrush? But so high. ‘Could it possibly be 





Eastern Yellow Robin, Lake Elizabeth. 


Photo: Margaret Alcorn 
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Olive Whistler, Lake Elizabeth. 


Lynne Clarke 


a bower bird?’ asked Lorraine. There was some discussion 
as to whether it was an immature or a female, the consensus 
eventually deciding it was a female Satin Bowerbird, due to 
her greener hue. Eight Crimson Rosellas greeted us, and as 
we chose our seats a call was identified as that of an Olive 
Whistler. It came down to a tree-fern nearby, then hopped out 
onto mossed rocks in the dry streambed. A pair of Eastern 
Yellow Robins pursued their prey around us, especially from 
a lichen-adorned bush, and a flock of Superb Fairy-wrens 
hopped about, looking like females and immatures. ‘That one 
is a male,’ said Margaret. ‘See its black legs? A male in 
eclipse.’ We were quite bothered by European Wasps as we 
ate our lunch. After someone accidentally dropped a bit of 
ham on the ground we were somewhat relieved of the 
nuisance. The wasps smothered the ham, and by the time we 
left half an hour later, it was almost entirely consumed. Why 
had they been buzzing around the cars as we arrived, we 
wondered. Were they after insects caught on the vehicles? Is 
their predation of insects affecting birds’ food sources? 


On our way home we stopped at the Wurdee Boluc 
Reservoir. The water level there was also low. Les Barrow, 
who was involved in its design, explained the management of 
the waters. Here we were overwhelmed by numbers. Richard 
estimated that there were over fifteen thousand Eurasian 
Coots and counted 468 Black Swans. A range of other 
species also delighted us. A wide scan of the shores 
revealed no brolgas, but Margaret identified their honking call, 
and four were finally discovered, almost hiding behind some 
scant vegetation, grazing quietly not far from us. As we 
approached across the dry, cracked ground, they retired to 
the further shore, and as they stretched their necks in 
discomfort at our presence, we could see that there was one 
adult and three more-than-half-grown youngsters. In due 
course they moved in unison. Taking giant steps and 
stretching their huge grey wings, they took off together, the 
adult leading, flying low across the lake, and turning north 
east before disappearing into the distance. An awe-inspiring 
sight. 


Thank you so much to Rod Lowther, who organised the day 
for us, and led us so meticulously to these wonderful places. 
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Bird lists for the day 


Lake Elizabeth Wurdee Buloc Reservoir—southern shore 


Chestnut Teal 
Australasian Darter 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Australian King-Parrot 


Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

Crescent Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Olive Whistler 

Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 

Bassian Thrush 
Common Blackbird 


Musk Duck 

Freckled Duck 

Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Pacific Black Duck 
Grey Teal 

Great Crested Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
Eastern Great Egret 
Little Egret 


Australian White Ibis 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 


Nankeen Kestrel 

Brolga 

Eurasian Coot 
Double-banded Plover 
Masked Lapwing 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-fronted Chat 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie (White-backed) 
Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 


Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Satin Bowerbird 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 





Jerringot Wetlands and Balyang Sanctuary 
A short history 


The History of Jerringot 

The Belmont Common is part of the Barwon River floodplain 
and it would probably have once been an open Red Gum 
woodland before white settlement. Aborigines from the local 
Wathaurong group regularly used the area, and they 
established a regular living-station on the small escarpment 
above Barwon Heads road, now occupied by Geelong City 
Motors. 


When the local aboriginal people arrived to set up their shelter 
huts, they cleared any vegetation from the site and spread a 
layer of sand from the nearby small stream that has long since 
been filled. Over many decades or centuries, the campsite was 
built up, layer by layer, into an artificial hillock. The structure 
was known as a Mirrnyong. In 1864, much of the area around 
Belmont Common was set up as the South Barwon Borough 
animal pound. The Pound-warden’s hut was erected on the 
Mirrnyong, where it remained for over 100 years. A Sizzlers 
restaurant was built there in 1992 and the Pound-warden’s hut 
was demolished. Little can be now seen of the living-mound that 
once commanded a view over the area known to the indigenous 
people as Jeeringet, meaning ‘Water-all-around’. 


The Geelong Harbour Trust managed the Belmont Common 
from 1905 until the 1960s, when it was used mainly for grazing 
cattle. However, this location was also an early aerodrome. In 
1928, 10 000 Geelong residents turned up at the aerodrome to 
welcome aviator Bert Hinkler, who had just completed a 16-day 
England-Australia flight. The airfield hangers now form the 
buildings used as sporting venues opposite K Mart. During the 
Second World War, a migrant hostel was established next to the 
Breakwater Road—those buildings eventually became the 
council depot. Over the years, the Common was used for 
travelling circuses, a short rail line for steam enthusiasts and the 
Barwon Valley golf course. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club obtained a peppercorn 
lease of the wetlands area from the City of South Barwon in the 
1960s. Tree planting was carried out, a bird hide and seats 
constructed and a series of interpretive signs erected. Despite 
no longer being a lease holder, the GFNC is active in rubbish 
removal, providing management advice to the City of Greater 


Barry Lingham 


Geelong and keeping observation records of the birds and other 
wildlife. We salute the work of Valda Dedman, Denis and Claire 
Greenwell and the many other GFNC members who have 
previously played an active role in developing Jerringot into a 
significant wetland and wildlife habitat. 


Balyang Sanctuary 

In 1837 when Captain Foster Fyans arrived in Geelong to take 
up the post of Police Magistrate, he started to build a living 
quarters at the site now known as Balyang. Other settlers 
convinced him that they had a previous claim to the site, so he 
was forced to move on to the junction of the Barwon and 
Moorabool Rivers. This abode was next to the Moorabool River 
crossing that became known as ‘Fyans Ford’. It was in 1845, 
several years later, that Captain Fyans was able to purchase 
the land on the Barwon, when it had been properly surveyed 
and put up for sale. In 1846 he constructed his home, ‘Bell-Bird 
Balyang’, named after an Aboriginal employee. He remained 
there until his death in 1867, and a daughter lived in the house 
for many years after. The main road crossed the river here at 
the Marnock Road Bridge until the new Shannon Avenue Bridge 
was constructed in 1965. A wetland area nearby was known as 
Fyans Swamp. 


In the early 1970s a restoration project was planned to improve 
the Balyang area as a community facility and a bird haven. The 
project involved draining the swamp and deepening the lake, 
tree plantings and significant landscaping of the area. It also 
created three islands, two of which are linked by bridges. The 
third was a nesting place for the native birds. The project, 
covering nine hectares, was completed in 1972 and officially 
opened in 1973. Drought caused the sanctuary to dry out in 
2007, but it allowed alterations to take place. A well-designed 
extra wetland loop with aquatic vegetation helped remove 
excess nutrient from the inlet water. Removal of the bluestone 
edging and planting of reeds and other plants around the 
water’s edge improved the value of the area as bird habitat. 


In late 2002 Australasian Darters were reported nesting in trees 
overhanging the Barwon River, opposite the Balyang Sanctuary. 
Darter numbers had built up over the previous ten years and 
they had been reported nesting at Lake Lorne, but this was the 
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first attempt on the Barwon. They were an unusual sighting. Over 
later years, the numbers increased until a regular breeding 
colony nested there annually, along with Little Pied and Little 
Black Cormorants. The islands of the Sanctuary also form a 
protected area for other nesting cormorants. In 2008, Cattle 
Egrets nested in trees on the island, probably the first breeding 
record for this species in Victoria. 


Yollinko is the name given to the riverside area upriver from 
Balyang and Princes Bridge. This area was landscaped and 
upgraded in 1992, but extended drought dried out the wetlands 
and the bird hide was destroyed by fire. The area still retains 
some interesting riparian vegetation and birdlife—it could benefit 
from a rejuvenation project. 


References: 

Brownhill, W. (1955). The History of Geelong and Corio Bay, 

City of Greater Geelong website www.geelongaustralia.com.au 

‘From Buckleys to the Break’, GFNC, (1987). 

Geelong Bird Reports (2002), (2008), GFNC. 

‘An Introduction to the Belmont Common’, brochure published by 
the GFNC. 

Lane L. (1992). ‘The Hut on the Mound’, Geelong Naturalist, vol 
28 no 3. 

Memoirs recorded at Geelong, Victoria by Captain Foster Fyans 
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GFNC excursion: CoGG reserves 
15 May 2016 


he May excursion entailed a visit to a number of local 

reserves managed by the City of Greater Geelong. Most 
people were familiar with the fauna and flora at these sites but 
not the rich history. 


The locations selected were Jerringot Wetland, Balyang 
Sanctuary and the lesser known South Valley Retaining Basin. 


The excursion commenced at Jerringot with Barry Lingham 
giving an overview of the site’s history (see separate article on 
p. 5 in this edition). Barry told about the involvement of the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club in the area. Part of the club’s 
involvement was the construction of the well-known bird hide. 
Graeme Tribe who was on the excursion and built the hide, 
described the method of construction. All were left in no doubt 
that the structure will continue to last for many more decades! 
A highlight of our walk were the 75 Crested Pigeons on the 
power lines nearby. The general consensus was that this may 
be a record for this species seen in the Geelong area. Frogs 
could be heard on the eastern edge of the wetland, our frog 
experts within the group—Dennis Greenwell and Barry 
Lingham—were able to identify Brown Tree Frog, Common 
Eastern Froglet and Spotted Grass (Marsh) Frog. 


For morning tea, the group moved to Balyang where we were 
harassed by a couple of Magpie-larks who showed no fear in 
trying to get food scraps until they were moved on by a magpie. 
A walk around found a Little Corella peering out at us from its 
tree hollow, while its mate maintained watch nearby. With the 
leaves having fallen from the deciduous tree on the east bank 
of the Barwon River, a good sighting of the many nests in these 
trees could be seen. There were still quite a few Little Black 
Cormorants sitting on nests while their quite large young 


Rod Lowther 


agitated next to them. The Darters use the same location for 
breeding but none were seen. 


After a short drive to the South Valley Road Retaining Basin, 
the group had a gentle walk around this wetland area. Fishing 
is allowed from the small jetty—a few family groups were trying 
their best to land a fish. Meanwhile, two Darters and a Little 
Pied Cormorant appeared to be more successful in their fishing 
endeavours. The adjacent parkland and the wetlands area 
looks well cared for by the council. As well as a pleasant 
recreational area, this basin plays an important role in flood 
mitigation and drainage for the Highton area. It is one of a 
series of ponds and retaining basins in the Highton and 
Wandana Heights area that serve a similar function, having 
been constructed in the 1980s as housing developed in the 
area. The CoGG-commissioned Highton Drainage/ Flood 
Study Report released in May 2014, showed there are still 
some potential issues with flooding and drainage around the 
Kardinia Creek and Waurn Ponds Creek catchments. The 
report highlighted a number of action items that are being 
addressed by the council. 


The birds observed during the excursion are listed below. Our 
special thanks to Barry Lingham who led the excursion and 
provided great insight into the environmental and historical 
aspects of these local areas. 


Bird list eBird links: 

http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist?subID=S29749282 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist?subID=S29749279 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist?subID=S29749278 


Bird list. Locations: Jerringot, Balyang, South Valley Rd Basin 


Muscovy Duck (Domestic type) 
Fowl (Domestic type) 

Black Swan 

Australian Wood Duck 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 


Australian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Silver Gull 
Long-billed Corella 


Mallard (Domestic type) 
Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Grebe 


Spotted Dove 
Crested Pigeon 
Australasian Darter 
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Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 





Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Rainbow Lorikeet 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 


Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Common Myna 
House Sparrow 


Treasurer’s Report and Financial Report for 2015 


The 2015 financial year was quite successful with a 
total income of $10 039. Our expenditure was $9755, 
making it fairly even. As such we have a healthy 
savings account balance of nearly $30 000. 


Income 

The total number of individual members until 
December 2015 was 235 with 178 memberships. This 
is a slight increase from 210 members and 164 
corresponding memberships in 2014. This equates to 
$7385 in subscription revenue. 


We received $875 in donations—thanks to all the 
members for this important contribution. 


Trevor did a great job, receiving $1000 from the 
Surf Coast Shire for fauna surveys in shire-managed 
parks. 


Expenditure 

Our spending was similar to last year if camp 
expenditure and transfer to the ANZ account are 
taken into account. 


Printing costs for the Geelong Naturalist have 
decreased to $171.20 for a print run of 220 copies. 
This number should be monitored with only 178 
memberships and many members receiving PDF 
versions. Printing expenditure for the 

Naturalist totalled $1925 for the year. 


Postage of the Naturalist cost $1170. This is 
expected to increase next year due to increasing 
postage cost. However the number of members 
electing to receive the emailed version is increasing, 
defraying the costs somewhat. The 2012 Bird Report 
was published, and the missing years 1986, 1987, 
and 1990 were finalised. Bird Reports earned $375, 
with a total cost of printing and postage of $885, 
making a loss of $510. 


Club Insurance costs are $961, while meeting room 
hire is $1200. 


The Moolap wetlands group has done a great job with 
$648 spent on the wonderful brochures. 


The library has been stocked with new books worth 
$200. 


Support for our fellow organisations was down with 
only $100 in donations going to the Timboon 

Co-op. This was compared to $755 in 2013. 
However, $614 was spent on memberships with other 
organisations. 


Only $400 was spent on equipment, however, over 
the next year we aim to upgrade our emergency 
equipment and help out the Fauna survey group with 


Tracey Hinton 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC 
Registration No A0013708R 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENDITURE & ASSETS 
FOR FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2015 


INCOME 
subsoiptons irom members 
Donations 

Grants inci. for tek surveys 


Bani interest 
Ganong Bird Chackitst 
Sale of DOokS, pens 
Sales of Geaiong Grd Asport 
Camp & Excursion lees recetwed 
Sundnes 


(ANZ 3) 


Meeting Room and Storage Hire 

GUEA Speaker travel axpensies 
slahoney & printing - general 

insurance premiums & incorporation es 


ASSETS 
Cash balance in CBA Cheque. Acc ai end of year 
Balance in AMZ W2+ Invesimernt Alc 
Equipmeni 
Linrary shock. 
Shares in Timboon Bueniand Coop 
Loan to SEANA accouni 
ems for Sale 
Total Assets 
LIA BILITIES 
Unpresented chegues 
SUBSCIPIONS recek ed in adwanca 
Angar publikatons soki: payment dwa bo Angali 
Total Liabilities 
NETT ASSETS 


31-Dec-2014 St Deca 
$ 5 
TeEO.00 T3865 00 
217.90 10.00 
500.00 1000.00 
401.51 196.79 
2.00 E 
3.00 183.30 
265.00 476/00 
0.00 0.00 
45.60 028 
11304.91 T0039.7T 
1470.20 114875 
20.00 154.50 
520.72 708.58 
1133.04 261.60 
4370.47 2095.49 
542.15 BBS75. 
390.00 674.00 
0.000 100.00 
1249.21 4y 39 
51.40 300,00 
79.95 117.99 
0.000 26000 1 
0.00 10.11 
550.00 646.90 
170.00 168.00 
120.00 0.00 
8827.14 Pies 
ITT 20472 
2889.17 Th45.70 
22774 22 2202.325 
15465.53 15603.58 
250.00 250.00 
1200 
1653.00 bd? 20) 
TR 12 Tae 6 
827.00 140,00 
125.00 26.00 
5.00 0.00 
297.00 173.00 
Ta2bT. 12 T4455 


a trailer for easier storage and transport of the equipment, as 
well as investing in some new cameras. 


A loan of $1200 to the SEANA camp account was made in late 
December to cover the accommodation deposits and this will be 


repaid in 2016 after the event. 


We terminated our arrangement with Zippy Storage in June 
resulting in a saving of $87 per month. 
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Ocean Grove Nature Reserve moth night 
27 February 2016 
GFNC and Friends of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


H irst of all | must apologise for the lateness of this 
report. I've been in the closing stages of writing my 
second moth book and things got a little frantic. 


Three previous moth nights at the reserve had been held 
in March (2013, 2014, 2015). However the summer 
months are more productive for moths and we thought 
February might bring out some different species. The 
weather was ideal. A pleasant summer day turned into an 
evening that was calm and cool, but not cold. 


After a sociable picnic tea, people were still steadily 
arriving and we realised we were going to have quite a 
crowd. The final tally was 35—40 people. Fortunately, l 
had help at the sheet: Dean who pointed out moths and 
explained the light set-up; Cathy Powers from the 
Brisbane Ranges, who's seriously succumbed to a moth 
addiction; and Grace Lewis, who's often taken part in our 
moth surveys. The participants were welcomed by Peter 
Sullivan of the Friends group. | gave an introduction to 
moths and moth-hunting and by then night was coming 
on. 


Our change of date to February paid off. We ended up 
with 40 moth species, compared with 25—28 on moth 
nights in 2013—2015. My full moth list for the reserve now 
stands at 89 species. This includes a night Dean and | 
spent there in August 2009, where we set up the sheet 
under the Information Centre verandah to shelter from 
gales and rain. We got a good tally of moths and left at 
about 11.00 p.m. The next morning Trevor Pescott 
discovered that the entrance road was blocked by a large 
fallen tree. 


As usual there was no shortage of wonders to see at the 
sheet. The largest moth, with a wingspan of about 10 cm, 
was a Wattle Goat Moth Endoxyla encalypti (family 
Cossidae). Its wood-grain colour and patterning form an 
effective camouflage, but of course it's highly visible and 
impressive on the white sheet. Grace transferred it to a 
fallen log and several people took advantage of the more 
natural setting to capture a pleasing photo. Many of the 
larger moths are quite 'tame' and can be moved by hand. 








Peter Sullivan addresses the group. Photo: Cathy Powers 
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Marilyn Hewish 


The surprise with this species is the dark border on the 
thorax. It looks black at first glance but under bright light 
it's the most vivid royal blue. 


It's always a pleasure to watch newcomers (people, not 
moths) discovering the variety of shapes and colours on 
the sheet. They usually start with the larger moths, but 
don't need much prompting to progress to the small 
beauties, especially if they can expand the image with a 
magnifying lens or on a camera screen. Here are some of 
the species of interest. 


e Anthela acuta (Common Anthelid) is variable in colour. 
We had a bright mustard-yellow one but unfortunately 
one wing was very tattered. Some moths have a hard 
life and it amazes me how they can fly with such 
ragged wings. | once photographed an exquisite 
Poecilasthena pellucida (Pale Delicate) at Wilsons 
Promontory and didn't notice until | looked at the photo 
at home that the moth was missing a whole hindwing. 


e Doratifera pinguis is a furry creature. The head, thorax 
and legs are covered with a cream fluffball of long, 
hair-like scales and the wings have cream fringes. 


e Endotricha pyrosalis is vividly coloured, ranging from 
rich rusty-brown to orange to deep red. Like many 
species in the family Pyralidae, it often sits at a steep 
angle, the front legs held straight and stiff so the front 
of the body is raised. 


e Genduara subnotata gained its common name, 
Clear-winged Snout Moth, because the scales on the 
wings gradually fall off after the moth emerges from 
the pupa. In flight, its clear wings and fast wingbeats 
can give it the appearance of a bee. We had a male 
and female together on the sheet, clearly showing the 
differences between the sexes (see photo, female on 
the left). Both had most of their wing scales intact and 
so must have recently emerged. The CD pages for the 
species in the Moths of Victoria book Part 1 show a 
male with almost completely clear wings. 





Action at the sheet. Photo: Dean Hewish 


e Glyphipterix chrysoplanetis is a little speck of a moth a 
few mm long, but pretty in black and yellow. Cathy 
Powers gave a great shout when she spied it. It was a 
'tick', a new species for her. 


e Syringoseca rhodoxantha is a stunner: bright reddish 
orange with cream spots. 


With all the striking colours and patterns on offer, some 
people were puzzled when | suddenly became enthused 
over a plain, pale grey moth with a few small, darker 
spots. | knew I'd never photographed it before and | 
suspected very few others had as well. | had an idea in 
my head what it might be. At home the next day, | 
checked. It was Amelora zophopasta (Ring Cape-moth). 
The species is in my first moth book (Moths of Victoria 
Part 5). Though I'd found 39 Victorian specimens in 
museums and private collections, | hadn't been able to 
find a photo of the living moth for the book. | had one 
now. Not a boring grey moth to me. 


Everyone gladly shared their finds and I'd like to thank all 
the participants from the GFNC, Friends of Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve and visitors for their fellowship and 
enthusiasm. Thanks especially to Dean, Cathy Powers 
and Grace Lewis for helping at the sheet and setting up 
and taking down the equipment, and to Stuart Willsher of 
Parks Victoria, Bernie Lingham and Peter Sullivan for 








Glyphipterix chrysoplanetis G 


helping with the arrangements. Cathy expanded the 
species list with her photos and placed our images on the 
website NatureShare as a resource for identification. 


We've decided to hold another moth night later in the 
year, this time in spring. We hope to see you all on 8 
October. 


More on scientific names 

Personally | find the derivations of scientific names 
fascinating because they combine two of my passions: 
science and language. | recently edited a book, The 
Naming of Australia's Dragonflies by lan Endersby and 
Heinrich Fliedner (Busybird Publishing, Eltham, 2015). It 
says all there is to say about the names, the meanings or 
the people and places they celebrate, the naming rules 
and the namers. It's a study of great depth and 
scholarship relating to dragonflies, general natural 
history, the history of science and etymology (the study of 
the history of words). It's perfect for a dragonfly specialist 
but perhaps a bit technical for anyone else. A more 
accessible book on the topic is The Naming of the Shrew 
by John Wright (Bloomsbury Publishing, Sydney, 2014). 
It packs in the information, but in a very readable style. It 
may well convince you that Greek, Latin and taxonomists 
are far from dull and humourless. | highly recommend the 
book. | also believe it has the most brilliant book title ever 
devised. 





Endoxyla encalypti 


Photos: Marilyn Hewish 





Amelora zophopasta 
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Mt Rothwell fauna survey 


6-7 May 2016 
GPS at grid site no. 1 — 55 274951E, 5802544N, alt. 129 m 


: oe ~ y 
A Sr Free 


Fauna surveyors, Bernie and Tracey, at 
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Location 

The Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Interpretation Centre is 
situated at the north-east corner of the You Yangs range. 
It contains granite outcrops, basalt grassland and 
woodland habitats. 


Weather 
Mainly fine and mild, with a strong westerly wind. 


Activities 

About four years ago, herpetologist Peter Robertson and 
others laid out 12 tile grids, most of which were in a 5x10 
pattern, that is five lines each of 10 tiles, the lines and 
tiles about 10 m apart. The tiles were set as a passive 
survey for terrestrial mammals and herps, notably the 
Grassland Legless Lizard. 
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Mt Rothwell. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Photo: Helen Schofield 


Trevor Pescott 





Bandicoot skull, Mt Rothwell. 





Photo: Helen Schofield 


According to a reference map, there are three grids (sites 
1—3) across the central and south-eastern section of the 
property on granite soils, another six (sites 4—9) in the 
north-eastern basalt grasslands, and three (sites 10—12) 
in the south-western woodland area. 


On Friday 6 May we looked for the grids in the south- 
eastern and north-eastern areas, and on Saturday 7 May 
we searched for the grids in the south-western area. 


On Saturday evening we waited until it was dark, then did 
a spotlight search in the south-western woodland. We left 
the reserve about 7.30 p.m. 


Tile survey results 
Grid 1: all 50 tiles found. There were three Robust 
Ctenotus (Large Striped) Skinks, all of which had burrows 





Nest box at Mt Rothwell. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


in the granite soil under the tiles. There were similar 
burrows under several other tiles. The grid is close to 
exposed, weathered granite slabs, typical habitat used by 
this species. 


Grid 2: all 50 tiles found. The desiccated skeleton of a 
frog, possibly a Spotted Grass Frog, was found under one 
tile. 


Grid 3: all 50 tiles found. A Spotted Grass Frog was found 
under one tile, and there were several grass nests and 
tunnelling under others, suggesting House Mouse 
occupation. 
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Robust Ctenotus (Large Striped) Skink, Mt Rothwell. 
Photo: Helen Schofield 


The evening spotlight search 
was successful in finding small 
numbers of both Common 
Ringtail and Common Brushtail 
Possums, but we were unable 
to locate any Sugar Gliders. 


Eastern Quoll* 


Common Ringtail Possum 
Rufous Bettong* 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


The Saturday afternoon was 
spent in the south-western 
woodland area, and many bird 
species were noted (see 
attached list). The highlights 
were Brown Treecreeper, 
Southern Whiteface and 
Red-capped Robin. 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 
House Mouse 
European Rabbit 


Southern Brown Bandicoot* 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot* 
Common Brushtail Possum 


Brush-tailed Rock-wallaby* 
Tasmanian (Red-bellied) Pademelon* 


Grid 4: all 50 tiles found. A small Tiger Snake was under 
one tile, and presumed mouse activity under others. 


Grids 5—9: we were unable to properly assess the nature 


of these grids as we had difficulty finding many of the tiles. 


However none of those we found were being used as 
faunal shelters. 


Grids 10-12: we were unable to find any of the tiles in the 
three sites checked despite a thorough search. 


In general, the tiles need to be re-set; many that we found 
were partly buried by wind-blown soil, and others had soil 
banked-up underneath. 





One black individual seen near the main gate. 
Several present in the woodland area. 

At least four noted. 

Several observed, including one in a tree-hollow. 


About eight seen, including one leaving a nest-box. 


At least four noted. 

Several encountered. 

Seen inside fenced enclosures. 

Possibly one seen. 

Observed in several parts of the reserve. 
Probably using the tiles. 

A few seen, but probably in good numbers. 


* Species introduced to the reserve 


Bird species 


Emu (Introduced) 
Whistling Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Little Eagle 

Peregrine Falcon 
Long-billed Corella 

Little Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Weebill 

Brown Thornbill 

Southern White-face 


White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-Lark 

Red-capped Robin 

Flame Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 

House Sparrow 





Southern Whiteface, Mt Rothwell. 
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Mammal species Comments 





Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Juvenile Little Eagle, Mt Rothwell. Photo: Chrissy Freestone A snoozing Brushtail Possum in a tree hollow at Mt Rothwell. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Thanks Helen, Lance, Wendy, Colin and Graham toiled hard on 
To Annette and Jacqui of Mt Rothwell B.I.C., many thanks Friday, and Helen, Chrissy, Tracey, Alison, Phil, Bernie 
for encouraging us in our survey and for allowing us such and Barry spent the Saturday afternoon and evening 
easy access to this wonderful place. searching for tiles and spotlighting mammals. 


Next fauna surveys 
Long weekend campout at Yaugher 
10—13 June 2016 


We will do surveys in areas that have been burnt in the past to check what species are present. Some space is 
available at our house at Yaugher; camping at the Forrest caravan park or at Lake Elizabeth are alternatives, or 
book in at the Forrest Guesthouse. 


But the weekend will be popular with bike-riders so book early! 
Friday 10 June: 1.00 p.m. Meet at 2210 Forrest-Barwon Downs Road. 
Saturday 11 June to Monday 13 June: 8.00 a.m. Meet as above to check traps. 


There are three sites in the Otway Forest Park that are to be surveyed using small Elliott traps. The object is to find 
out which small mammals e.g. Bush Rats and Agile Antechinuses are in the areas which have been burnt in the 
past. We will also set the cameras in the same areas. 


(Note: these areas are used extensively by mountain- bike-riders so we need to be aware of them.) 


At night, we may be able to do some spotlighting, something we have not done here previously. 


Other activities may include a visit to Lake Elizabeth and searching for herps under rocks and logs. 


Point Richards Flora and Fauna Reserve 
7—10 July 2016 


Although we have not had a great deal of success there in the past, it is worth re-visiting as there has been 
considerable work done in weed removal. We may also be able to set a tile grid for an on-going herp study. 


We have been asked to conduct a frog-calling survey there too, so if the weather is suitable this can also be carried 
out. 


Thursday 7 July: 1.00 p.m. Meet at the reserve entrance on Point Richards Road. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday: 8.00 a.m. Meet as above. 


Contact: Trevor Pescott 
Tel: 5243 4368 or email: ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
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Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


Observers 


CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GFNC, Geelong Field 

Naturalists Club; GP, Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
LBr, Lance Breguet; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RLo, Rod 


tis almost the end of the butterfly season. Meadow 

Argus hung on until mid May; they are one of the late 
flying species here. You may see a few Cabbage Whites, 
even into July, then there will be a very short break. 
Please let us know if you see them in the next month. 


Greenish Grass-dart 


Imperial Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 
Cabbage White 


Varied Sword-grass 
Brown 


Meadow Argus 


Common Brown 


Yellow Admiral 


Common Grass-blue 


09/04/16 
04/05/16 


15/05/16 
24/04/16 
24/04/16 
25/04/16 


15/05/16 
26/03/16 


09/04/16 
21/04/16 


30/04/16 
30/04/16 


14/05/16 


16/05/16 
06/04/16 


09/04/16 
24/04/16 
25/04/16 


25/04/16 


25/04/16 


09/04/16 
25/04/16 


07/05/16 
24/04/16 


24/04/16 
15/05/16 


Harrison Court Highton 
Highton 


Jerringot 

Gum Flat Anglesea 
Gum Flat Anglesea 
Bamganie 


Jerringot 


Jancourt flora and 
fauna reserve, SSE of 
Camperdown 

Harrison Court Highton 
Deakin Uni, Waurn 
Ponds 

Highton 

Barwon River, 
Newtown 

Seaview Park Belmont 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

Grey St Bacchus 
Marsh 

Harrison Court Highton 


Gum Flat Anglesea 
Meredith 


Bamganie 


Steiglitz, Bert 
Boardman Reserve 
Harrison Court Highton 
Meredith 


Anakie Gorge 


Verner St, East 
Geelong 


Highton 
Jerringot 


Lowther; THi, Tracey Hinton. 


4 
3, 2 flying in close formation, presumably mating 
behaviour. Sunny, storms previous day. 

2 on vegetation alongside track to east of wetlands. 


1 on old rifle range, many mistletoes in area. 
5 on old rifle range, many mistletoes in area. 
12 in forest. 


1 GFNC excursion. 


1 resting with open wings on low twigs. Moved only 
short distance at a time. Not easily disturbed. 


1 
Several fluttering around two main lakes. 


4 in paddock at edge of suburbs. 
1 fluttering around. 


6, fine, sunny, around midday. Previous days cool, 
windy, rainy. 
1 


1 female. 


2 females. 
About 15, mainly females, on old rifle range. 
6 females at Sharpes Crossing, Moorabool River. 


1 female in forest. 
1 female flew through. 


1 
2 at Sharpes Crossing, Moorabool River. 


1 
1 feeding on pollen of an orange marigold. 


1 in paddocks above Buckley Falls. 
8, GFNC excursion. 


Membership renewals 


A big thank you to all those members who have been sending in their renewals or paying them at meetings; and 
particularly to those who have included generous donations with their subscription fees. 


Apart from encouraging the rest of you to send in your renewals, could | please ask all those who have paid by direct 
credit but not yet sent your forms, to do so as soon as possible—you haven't officially renewed until we have received 
the signed form. The renewal form is on the website in case you’ve lost your hard copy (mailed with the April GN). 


And of course there’s also a new member form on the website. Do you know somebody who might be interested in 
joining? Ifso, why not send them the link to our website. Or maybe invite them to come with you to a meeting or 
excursion. 

Deborah Evans, Membership Officer 
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Old Melbourne Road tile survey 2013—2016 


Introduction 

The City of Greater Geelong invited the GFNC to survey 
their Old Melbourne Road grasslands for fauna, 
specifically to investigate the presence of the threatened 
grassland species Striped Legless Lizard. Old Melbourne 
Road is a three-chain Government Road that runs from 
the east side of Lara to Little River. The section where 
the tile survey was carried out is between Mclintyres Road 
and Peak School Road. The land at the southern end of 
this section is flat and probably subject to water-logging 
during heavy rain, but in the central section where most 
of the tiles were placed the land rises across a basalt 
ridge before leveling out and falling towards the Little 
River catchment. 


The vegetation is typically basalt-plains grassland with 
Kangaroo Grass Themeda triandra, a dominant plant. 
However there are various other grasses present, both 
indigenous and exotic, and a wide variety of other native 
plants albeit in very small numbers. 


On 12 August 1993, with Mark Trengove, | compiled a list 
of plants as part of a remnant-vegetation survey for the 
former Corio Shire Council. During an inspection of the 
site with Alex Shackleton on 22 October 2012, we noted 
‘100s of sun-orchid buds’; while the species was not 
identified, it is likely they were Slender Sun-orchids 
Thelymitra pauciflora. Other plants known from the site 
include Fuzzy New Holland Daisy Vittadinia cuneata and 
Tufted Bluebell Wahlenbergia communis. 


Apart from several small Hedge Wattle Acacia paradoxa 
and Golden Wattle A. pycnantha, there are no trees or 
shrubs present. 


Both sides of Old Melbourne Road have now been 
fenced-off to prevent vehicle access onto the grasslands 
that are recognised of particular ecological value. 


Methods 

In 2013 a total of 63 roofing tiles were placed on the west 
side of Old Melbourne Road. Five were between 
Mclintyres Road and Beach Road Extension, the other 58 
were in two parallel lines in a 500 m section of the road 
from 1.5 km to 2.0 km north of Beach Road extension. 


Tiger Snake, Old Melbourne Road. April 2014. 
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Photo: Trvor Pescott 


Trevor Pescott 


The tiles were checked on 4 June 2013, on 13 November 
2013, then monthly from 10 February to 22 December 
2014—a total of 13 times—and opportunistically until 
April 2016. 


The tiles were collected on 9 April 2016, and 50 were 
re-located to the Corio Grassland Reserve off Shell 
Parade. A further 28 have been sited at the Little River 
Ripley Reserve, both areas that are managed by the 
CoGG. 


The results of the study are detailed below. 


Results 
Over the time the tiles were in place, the following 
vertebrate fauna was recorded. 


House Mouse Mus musculus 

Only two found—under tiles 13 on 16/10/14 and tile 22 on 
22/12/14. Up to three were seen more regularly in later 
years. 


Grass nests were found unoccupied on four occasions. 
While we could not confirm what had made them, we 
suspected they had been made by House Mice. 


Spotted Grass (Marsh) Frog Limnodynastes 
tasmaniensis 

A total of four were found—under tiles 6 and 20 on 
18/06/14, and tiles 19 and 21 on 14/08/14. 


Robust Ctenotus Ctenotus robustus 
The desiccated remains of one were found under tile 26 
on 25/11/2014. 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard Tiliqua scincoides 

A total of 55 were found on the 13 tile-checks carried out 
on 04/06/13 and monthly from 13/11/13 to 22/12/14. Only 
on 10/02/14 was none found. The maximum was nine on 
18/09/14. There appeared to be a high ‘site-fidelity’ with 
lizards found under the same tile for up to six months (tile 
14—March to August, tile 29—April to September). Tile 
35 was occupied for five months—May to September. 
This is not surprising since the lizards are inactive during 
the colder part of the year. 








Old Melbourne Road site: Nóvember oid. Photo: navor Peai 


While we do not know how many lizards were present, the 
number varied from nine (18/09/14) to nil (10/02/14). The 
total over the 13 checks of the 63 tiles was 55 lizards, 
giving an average occupancy of 6.7%. 


Measurements were taken on only 14 of the lizards. 
Snout-vent length varied from 130 to 240 mm (average of 
14 was 204 mm), tail 50 to 130 mm (average 105 mm) 
and weights 33 g to 255 g (average 155 g). 


Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 

We found two under tiles (tile 31 on 17/04/14 and tile 2 on 
20/05/14), and another was seen near tile 52 in long 
grass on 25/11/14. The first was an adult, almost black 
with only faint bands around the body and a bright yellow 
belly. It was not at all aggressive—perhaps it was cold! 


The second was a very small individual—about 300 mm 
long. 


Invertebrates 

While no systematic survey of the invertebrate fauna was 
conducted under the tiles, we did find the following 
species: 


e Bug, possible a juvenile Crusader Bug. 
One noted. 


e Red-back Spider Latrodectus hasseltii 
Very abundant, a ready coloniser of a new habitat. 


e Sac Spider possibly Miturga sp. 
While the spiders were not noted often, their long 
tubular webs were often found. 


e Wolf Spider possibly Tasmanicasa sp. 
A few seen, species not recorded. 


e Spotted Swift Spider Supunna funereal 
A few seen; the disc-shaped egg-sacs were often 
noted. 


e Small Pointed Snail Prietocel/la Barbara 
Quite common, an introduced species. 


e White Snail Cernualla virgate 
Another introduced species, similar to the White Dune 
Snail of coastal regions. 


e Black-keeled Slug Milax gagates 
Several found, an introduced species. 
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e Portuguese Millipede Ommatoiul/us moreletti 
Very abundant, on one occasion swarming in a tangled 
mass over a fragment of rabbit skin. 


e Centipede Order Lithobiomorpha 
Only a few seen. 


e Earthworm 
Several seen. 


Conclusions 

This linear reserve offers excellent basalt grassland 
habitat but no uncommon or unusual vertebrate species 
were detected. It does however support a high density of 
Eastern Blue-tongued Lizards, a species which is 
widespread but rarely at such densities in the region. 


Acknowledgements 
Many thanks to Guy Dutson for his comments on an 
earlier draft. 


Alex Shackleton provided the tiles used in the study, 
Steve Smithyman, Grace Lewis and Guy Dutson assisted 
in the surveys. 
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Eastern Bue-tongued Lizard, Old Melbourne Rd. November 2013. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Gallery, Little N 
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Fauna report 


T ins: the use of old roofing tiles and similar materials, is 
now a widely accepted method of searching for ground- 
dwelling mammals and reptiles, particularly in open grassland 
areas, but also in woodlands and forests. They are usually set 
out in defined grids, typically 10 m between the tiles and 10 m 
between the rows of tiles. The tile grids at Mt Rothwell 
Biodiversity Interpretation Centre which we checked in May 
have a great deal of potential, and | hope we can keep 
restoring and monitoring them in the future. The City of 
Greater Geelong and GFNC now have two grids, at the Corio 
Grassland Reserve and at Ripley Reserve respectively, and 
these should prove to be interesting in the next year or two. 
There is a small grid at Wooloomanata Station, too, where a 
Fat-tailed Dunnart was found recently. 


Trevor Pescott 


One of the best aspects of the tiles is that while a routine of 
checking, say monthly, is desirable, longer or shorter intervals 
and opportunistic visits are possible. 


However the tiles should not be abandoned after they have 
served their time and purpose, but collected and re-used 
unless it is obvious that they have become the living place of 
fauna. If this does occur, some ‘natural’ artificial habitat should 
be used to replace them, for this is obviously lacking. 


Observers: 

AH, Angus Hartshorn; DC, David Cook; GFNC, Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club; SKr, Susan Kruss; SQu, Stuart Quick; TFI, 
Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Mammals 
Short-beaked Echidna 


Koala 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Common Ringtail Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


Lesser Long-eared Bat 


Little Forest Bat 
Water Rat 


House Mouse 
Red Fox 


Spotted Grass Frog 


29/04/16 
21/04/16 


11/05/16 


07/05/16 


21/05/16 
21/04/16 


07/05/16 


09/05/16 
18/05/16 
18/05/16 
24/04/16 
07/05/16 
14/05/16 
17/04/16 


07/05/16 
10/05/16 
15/05/16 


07/05/16 
07/05/16 
13/04/16 


07/05/16 
04/05/16 


06/05/16 


Thirteenth Beach, crossing the road. SQu 


Brisbane Ranges, feeding on gum-leaves at the Anakie Gorge SKr, DC 
picnic ground, 4.00 p.m. 


Wooloomanata Station, in River Red Gums. At least 3 had been TP 
seen there recently. 


Mr Rothwell Biodiversity Centre; several seen, including one in a 
tree hollow. 


Highton, running along a fence top. 


Brisbane Ranges, in a tree-hollow in the Anakie Gorge Picnic 
Ground. 


Mr Rothwell Biodiversity Centre, including one see leaving a 
nest-box. 


Yollinko Wetland, at dusk, about 2 m above the ground. 
Newtown, together on powerlines in Nicholas Street. 
Newtown, in a tree in Fairmont Road. 

You Yangs, observed. 

Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Centre, a few seen. 

You Yangs, observed. 


Newtown, in Zillah Crawcour Reserve, standing together at the 
base of the Deviation Road. 


Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Centre, several seen. 
Yollinko Wetland, near the fishing platform. 


Batesford, in the Moorabool River Reserve, beside the fence 
between the CoGG reserve and private land. 

Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Centre. 

Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Centre. 

ape downstream of the footbridge close to the Fyansford 
hotel. 

Mt Rothwell BIC, apparently using the tiles set in survey grids. 


Swan Bay, walking across an open paddock at the south end of 
Burrows Road, at 11.15 a.m. 


Mt Rothwell BIC, one under a tile and the skeletal remains of 
another probably this species. 


Jerringot, heard calling. 


Waurn Ponds, St. Augustines Lake, Sth Valley Road, several heard 
calling. 

Jerringot, many calling in the morning. 

Jerringot, heard calling. 

Jerringot, heard calling. 


Mt Rothwell BIC, under separate tiles, in short burrows in the sandy 
soil in an area of granite rock-outcrop. 


You Yangs, at the west end of Saddleback Track, in a shallow burrow 
in sandy soil under a granite slab. 


15/05/16 
08/05/16 


Common Eastern Froglet 


11/05/16 
15/05/16 


15/05/16 
07/05/16 


Brown Tree Frog 
Robust Ctenotus 


21/05/16 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
26 May 2016 


his bird group excursion was cancelled. The hardy souls 

who turned up at the Wooloomanata gate in steady gentle 
rain, headed to the You Yangs for some birding around the 
Information Centre and Big Rock before heavier rainfall forced 
complete abandonment of activities. 


Craig Morley 


For your interest lists made at each of the sites can be found at 
these links: 


http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?subID=S29912338 
http://ebird .org/ebird/view/checklist?subID=S29912349 


Bellarine Peninsula 
Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) surveys 
May 2016 


Craig Morley—Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


he big news from the surveys on 21/22 May, on the 

Bellarine Peninsula, is the sighting of three OBPs—an adult 
male, a juvenile and a third bird, probably a second adult male. 
The birds were observed several times in a remote and 
relatively inaccessible part of the Lake Connewarre system. 
This is very exciting news as the first records of OBPs for the 
Bellarine Peninsula since early April 2014 and the excitement of 
finding ‘silver blue L’ on the Surf Coast in late April 2014. The 
birds found during the May survey kept low in the vegetation 
and it was not possible to ascertain band details. One of the 
keen observers who photographed one of the birds 
commented: ... the bird is ‘much duller in the photo. In real life it 
was dazzlingly green’. 


In other news, there were low numbers of Blue-winged Parrots 
found around Lake Connewarre and at Breamlea. Other 
highlights included some Southern Emu-wrens at Lake 





Connewarre and separate sightings of adult and sub-adult 
White-bellied Sea-Eagles, also in the Lake Connewarre system. 
An amazing occurrence during the surveys was the confirmed 
sighting of a flushed Latham’s Snipe form the wetland near 
Breamlea recreation ground. This is an exceptional record in 
terms of time of year and the habitat is also a little unusual for 
the species. 


Well done to all the observers and recorders, almost 30 in total 
who offered their time and efforts for this survey in beautiful late 
autumn sunshine. The enthusiasm and willingness of these 
keen people to participate is greatly appreciated. 


Also, early in May, at least one OBP, a juvenile, was 
confirmed on the Bass Coast. There were possibly two other 
birds. 


OBP surveyors observe a small 
flock of Hooded Plovers at Lake 
Murtnaghurt. May 2016. 

Photo: Rani Hunt 





You Yangs Boneseed removal report 
21 May 2016 


fter a brisk 7.5°C start to the day, plus a minor road 
clearing job on Rockwell Rd, an ideal ‘May day’ 
ensued. By noon a hat and short sleeves were the order. For 
the most part our work consisted of removing regrowth in 
cleared areas including quite a few bushes which have evaded 
our notice for some years it seems. 


Despite recent rain the ground remains dry making plant 
removal needing two grunts where one should do. A small 


Rob Beardsley 


mattock makes life much easier. Thanks to Deborah, Dennis, 
Les, Paul, Jane, Sharna, Trevor, Diana, Helen and Lance. 
Great effort. 


Whilst removing our signs a Red-capped Robin caught 
Deborabh’s eye, a bright note to end on. 


Hope to see you in August. 
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What’s up 


he most noteworthy sight currently in the sky lies in the 

region of the constellation Scorpius. This prominent 
constellation is presently high in the east after sunset. If 
you are familiar with this part of the sky you might find it 
somewhat confusing because there are currently more 
than the usual bright 'stars' in the vicinity. 


Right now, the brightest object in Scorpius is the planet 
Mars. Mars appears distinctly orange-red to the naked eye 
and considerably brighter than Antares, the brightest star in 
this constellation. This grouping is somewhat ironic. 
Antares means ‘not Mars’, as it is orange-red like Mars but 
itis a red giant star, not a planet. At the moment, Mars is 
much brighter than Antares because the planet is 
approximately at its closest approach to Earth. 


Also present in the vicinity is the planet Saturn. This is 
fainter than Mars but slightly brighter than Antares. Saturn 


Dean Hewish 


is currently situated below and slightly towards the north of 
Antares. Saturn has a characteristic honey-yellow hue and, 
like most planets, does not appear to flicker quite as much 
as the surrounding stars. The rings of Saturn can be seen 
with a good quality bird-spotting scope at 20x 
magnification. 


The two planets and Antares currently make an elongated 
triangle. To find the three objects you can consult a star 
atlas (I always recommend Stellarium, available online for 
free). However they are hard to miss because the planets 
and Antares are the brightest objects in that area of sky. 


Weather permitting, this arrangement of a star and planets 
makes a sight worth seeing in the night sky. 


Bird Group meeting: Some thoughts on wildlife art—Richard Weatherly OAM 
19 May 2016 


[R ichara is a wildlife artist, sculptor and 
environmentalist, with a list of achievements and 
awards far too long to outline here. Suffice to say that he 
started sculpting at the age of 7 or 8 and moved on to 
become the youngest person ever to have a solo 
painting exhibition at the Sladmore Gallery in London. 


In his talk, Richard took us through a potted view of his 
own journey through art. He described learning to paint as 
like learning a new language, and because of his ‘can do’ 
attitude he managed to learn under the guidance of two 
very influential artists, one of whom was David Reid 
Henry, considered one of the world’s great bird artists. 


Jackie Pallister 


Among other things he learned the importance of 
sketching to allow complete familiarisation with the 
subject, and the fundamental importance of habitat, and 
hence the background, to the drawing of birds. On a 
broader scale he described the learning of art that dates 
back to the Renaissance and prior to that, the 
importance of the Hellenistic influence from Athens, the 
basis of almost everything that western culture is built on. 
This is only a short description of a fascinating career, not 
only in art, but also in using art for environmental 
protection purposes. We are very privileged to have 
Richard in the GFNC, where he has already made 
valuable contributions to the Moolap deliberations. 


Oceans: vignettes in glass 
Glenda Mac Naughton, Dax Bead Art 
Until 1 July 2016 


Vitality Cafe, 229 Roslyn Road, Highton, Geelong 


‘A three-part mixed-media exhibition compelled by my disquiet at human threats to the beauty and bounty of our 
oceans and my hope for human efforts to halt the harm we do.’ Glenda Mac Naughton 


10% of sales will be donated to the World Wide Fund for Nature to support the 
establishment of marine parks 


Free entry 
www.daxdesigns.com.au 


Photographs reproduced with kind permission of Glenda Mac Naughton 
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April—May Bird Observations—some highlights 


s single digit overnight temperatures and shorter 

days are becoming the norm, and as roadside 
ditches, farm dams and wetlands enjoy a much needed 
top-up with recent rains, the bird observations for our 
Geelong region continue to flood in. This is a tribute to 
the many observers interested in our local avifauna and 
keen to contribute to the knowledge of our Geelong birds. 


A slightly longer reporting period of five weeks includes 
records from 43 observers, including three group 
observations. So much enjoyment is to be had in sharing 
our knowledge and sightings with friends and learning 
from each other's expertise. The records of this period 
span the full spectrum of species from all corners of our 
reporting area. 


The diurnal raptors (eagles, kites, hawks, falcons) inspire 
much awe and excitement among birders. As a closer 
look at the bird records will show, this period had a high 
number of reports of Australian Hobbies, Little Eagles, 
Grey Goshawks and Wedge-tailed Eagles as well as 
numerous other species. These birds have been seen in 
all types of habitats, with young birds dispersing and 
birds taking advantage of smaller migrating birds. The 
nocturnal raptors (owls ) are not nearly so often reported, 
and so it was with interest that several Barn Owl records 
are presented here, reminding us that much pleasure can 
be had driving the quieter country lanes at night. 


We have been noting bird migration records over recent 
months, and these continue to demonstrate the 
enjoyment of the seasonal changes in local bird 
occurrence. Cattle Egrets have been seen in many rural 
settings over the entire district, a much anticipated cold 
season phenomenon. Double-banded Plover records 
are now being submitted regularly as rugged-up 
observers continue to visit beaches on our coast. Hooded 
Plovers are being seen in congregations post 
breeding at numerous sites. Flame Robins, Gang-gang 
Cockatoos and Golden Whistlers are also very 
widespread now after their autumn dispersal from 
breeding in the higher altitudes of the wetter Otways. A 
very dark Tasmanian Grey Fantail of subspecies 
albiscapa was identified with certainty in the foothills of 
the Otways and is a sure sign that others are to be seen 
by the keen observer. 


Winter always brings keen observers to prominent 
headlands hoping to see seabirds blown closer to shore 
with cold winter winds, and Point Lonsdale is one of the 
most popular sites. It was with much surprise and 
excitement that three all-dark storm-petrels with white 
rumps were observed over an extended period of time, 
and identified as Wilson’s Storm-Petrels; quite a rarity 
for land-based observers. Shy Albatross never fail to 
impress, and a group of eight Black-faced Cormorants 
was a good number for the Lighthouse rock platform at 
Point Lonsdale. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Small families and pairs of Brolgas have been bringing 
much joy to many of us this period, with records from 
numerous habitats beyond the more predictable Reedy 
Lake and Hospital Swamp. Local birders are, justifiably, 
very protective of these majestic birds and their young. 


The string of interesting records always trickles in 
regularly as birders keep their eyes and ears open 
wherever they go. Bassian Thrush turned up at 
Freshwater Lake and Pt Addis; and a Beach 
Stone-Curlew at Marengo again extends the period of 
time during which this species has been creating a lot of 
interest in our region. Brown Quail at Pt Richards are 
always a thrill, and an Eastern Curlew was observed at 
Lake Victoria—a gob-smacking wader now classified as 
Critically Endangered. Seven Freckled Ducks on a farm 
dam on Cape Otway Rd was an incredible record for 
eagle eyes and inquisitive minds. A Spotted 
Quail-Thrush behind Moggs Creek was a 
seldom-seen species away from the more usual dry 
Brisbane Ranges. The group visit to Mt Rothwell brought 
many fascinating records of seldom-seen or highly 
restricted species—Brown Treecreeper, Red-capped 
Robins and Southern Whiteface in particular. The 
You Yangs still manages to provide habitat for 
Red-Capped Robins at times. 


A sighting of 75 Crested Pigeons at suburban Jerringot 
on the last GFNC excursion, is a testimony to the 
success these birds have had in naturally spreading 
south. And the final word: an introduced Song Thrush, 
largely having disappeared locally with the millennium 
drought, was seen at Pt Lonsdale. The fine song of this 
species has been missing from the suburban dawn 
chorus for years, so with some recent rain and probably 
more Snails, it may return to delight us with its song once 
more. 


All the records mentioned here and many more may be 
found at: 
http://(www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


With many thanks to the all the observers who so 
willingly contributed their observations: 


Amy Scheitner, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Bernie 
Lingham, Brett Howell, Brett Roberts, Chrissy Freestone, 
Connewarre Landcare, Craig Morley, Darren Bird, David 
Cook, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Deborah Evans, 
Geoff Gates, GFNC Excursion, GFNC Fauna Survey 
Group, Gordon McCarthy, Graeme Tribe, Graham 
Possingham, Grant Palmer, Guy Dutson, Helen 
Schofield, Jamie Daborn, Jennifer Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, Jenny Weatherly, Jessica Eccles, John 
Newman, Lib Macpherson, Maarten Hulzebosch, 
Margaret Alcorn, Marilyn Hewish, Pat Streefkerk, Paul 
Schillier, Peter McWaters, Richard Alcorn, Richard 
Weatherly, Rod Lowther, Stuart Quick, Tom Fletcher, 
Trevor Lumb, Trevor Pescott. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Bells Beach Two Ways 
Thursday 23 June 2016 
Leaders: Pete and Viv McWaters 


Meet at the ‘Wave’ carpark at Bells Beach (east end 
of Bones Rd) at 9.00 a.m. We will walk through 
coastal heathland and scrub to ‘Steps’ lookout (2.5 km 
return or 1.8 km if you avoid the last hill). There are 
Opportunities for pelagic spotting at the Wave and at 
Steps. 


From the Wave carpark we will then drive the short 
distance to the hosts’ property for morning tea 
followed by a walk around that property (mature and 
developing forest and grassland, 112 bird species to 
date). 


Finish: About midday 


Bring: Water/snacks for the Wave walk. Warm 
clothing. Binoculars and scope for pelagic viewing. 


Enquiries: Pete 0439 374 772 


GFNC excursion 
Barwon Water Black Rock Sewerage 
Treatment Plant 
Wednesday 20 July 2016 
Advance notice 


For our July mid-week ‘indoor’ excursion, we are going 
to Barwon Water’s sewerage treatment plant at Black 
Rock. If you haven't had an opportunity to go on a tour 
of the facility during one of the public open days, this is 
a wonderful chance to find out how our sewerage 
system works, and how much progress has been 
made since the days when it all used to get piped out 
to sea ‘just as Mother Nature made it’ as the old saying 
goes. We will tour the treatment plant in the morning 
and then visit some of the nearby Breamlea area 
wetlands. More details in the July Naturalist. 


There is a limit of 25 people on this excursion, so 
please let me know if you wish to come 


Phone: 5243 8687 
Email: deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


In the last few months we have welcomed to 
the club... 


Brett Howell, Seddon; Margaret McDonald, Belmont 


We wish them a long and happy association 
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GFNC excursion 
Lakes and forests 
southwest of Geelong 
Sunday 19 June 2016 


This excursion will include stops at Lake Modewarre, Wurdee 
Boluc Reservoir and the forest areas of Wensleydale and 
Gum Flats. 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at Moriac, at the carpark beside the railway 
line, opposite the Moriac General Store. There are toilet 
facilities there. 


Depart and travel via Cape Otway Road to Modewarre. Turn 
right into Considines Rd and immediately left into Batsons Rd 
(gravel). Follow Batsons Rd all the way to Lake Modewarre— 
take care if the road is wet or muddy. The lake has been dry 
for some time, but may have some water after the rains. 


We then retrace our path to Cape Otway Road and continue 
to Wurdee Boluc Reservoir, stopping 150 m past the 
Wensleydale turnoff. Park carefully near the edge of the road. 
We will check for birds and wildlife at the reservoir, then drive 
back to Wensleydale Station Rd, following it all the way to 
Gum Flats Rd. We will make several stops along this road, 
checking for plants and birds. After lunch, we will visit the 
Gum Flat area before finishing up the day. 


Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks. Warm, wet weather gear and 
strong footwear, hat, binoculars, camera. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Bird book sale 
Rob Ganly's bird library is up for sale. 


If members are interested in a variety of books 
covering a host of subjects please email Rob for a 
detailed list and suggested (negotiable) prices. All 

books can be viewed pre-purchase. 


Email: robert.ganly@bigpond.com 
Phone: 0418 152 835 


Art Exhibition at Geelong Gallery 
Land of the Golden Fleece 
Arthur Streeton in the 
Western District 


You've got just over a week to see Streeton’s famous 
landscape paintings of Victoria’s Western District and 
coastal vistas from 1920—1932 


Until 13 June 2016 
Open daily 10.00 a.m.—5.00 p.m. 


Admission: Adults $13 Members/Concession $10 
Kids $5 


Mailing roster 
June Joan & Tibor Korn 
July: Jan Venters 





Coming events 


JUNE 2016 


7 
10-13 
14 

16 


General Meeting: Ken McColl—Pest control: viruses in carp 
Fauna survey: Long weekend camp-out at Yaugher 

Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 

Bird Group: Marcel Klaassen—Shorebirds: some aspects of 
their biology 

Excursion: Lakes and forests southwest of Geelong 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bells Beach Two Ways 


JULY 2016 


1—3 


5 


12 


20 


21 


28 


Winter wader count: John Newman 


General Meeting: John Tull—'Archaeological study of 
Aboriginal culture in the Geelong Region’. 

Fauna survey: Pt Richards Flora & Fauna Reserve 

Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Excursion (Mid-week): Barwon Water Black Rock Sewerage 
Treatment Plant and nearby wetlands. 

Bird Group: Members night—Richard and Margaret Alcorn, 
David Tytherleigh, Chrissy Freestone 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Brisbane Ranges—Lower 
Stony Creek PG to Anakie Gorge PG 

23-24 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


Vacant 

Vacant 

Barry Lingham 
Rod Lowther 
Tracey Hinton 
Rod Lowther 
Deborah Evans 


President 
Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Minute Secretary 
Membership Officer 
Committee Member 

P Dean Hewish 
David Boyle 
Deborah Evans 
Graham Possingham 
Barry Lingham 


5255 4291 
5243 7037 
5243 9973 
5247 1537 
5243 8687 


0409 231 755 
5250 1039 
5243 8687 
5243 6997 
5255 4291 


lingham@tpg.com.au 
rod.lowther@live.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
rod.lowther@live.com 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


myibook@iprimus.com.au 
davidboyle48@gmail.com 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bird Group 

Conservation Adviser 

Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 

Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 

Web-master 

Eco Book Group 

General Meeting Minutes 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 


Craig Morley 
Bruce Lindsay 
Chrissy Freestone 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 

Bela Bard-Brucker 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Dean Hewish 
Lorraine Phelan 
Vacant 


Lynne Clarke 


Cadets Jeff Dagg 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


5221 4604 
5223 2394 
0417 379 033 
5243 8687 
5221 4604 
5243 7072 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
0409 231 755 
5243 0636 


0439 390 801 
0419 551 847 


craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
gfncadets@gmail.com 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 July 2016 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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